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omy and medicine; political economy (government, law, and history); municipal law;
and ideology (grammar, rhetoric, ethics, belles lettres, and fine arts). The heavy
professional and social service orientation is patent. Also clear was Jefferson's belief
that a modern university should be conceived on a large scale, attractive to scholars
who had specialized in the various fields of modern knowledge, supported by the state,
free from sectarian religious control, and encouraging the student to prepare himself
for a secular career by making available a broad range of fields from which he could
choose.
The whole tone of Jefferson's proposals was much like that of William Living-
ston's and Benjamin Franklin's a half century earlier. All three were prominent men of
public affairs who had turned their attention to the role that education could play in
the modernizing of a republican America. Each of these public men was exhorting the
academic brethren to reform higher education as a means of transforming their
traditional society into a modern society.
Some of the academic brethren were indeed trying to reform their institutions
from within. One of these was George Ticknor, who brought to Harvard in 1819
German ideals of advanced scholarship and of freedom for teacher and learner.
Interested in promoting the modern languages, Ticknor set out to break up the
prescribed classical curriculum, substitute election of studies, and institute methods of
thorough scholarship. His justification for these reforms was that Harvard must meet
the demands of students and the community for a useful education in scientific,
technical, and mechanical studies; incidentally, such reforms would meet the competi-
tion of rising technical schools.
In response to such currents of unrest, a number of colleges took steps toward
reform. The most common approach was to set up separate courses, parallel to the
prescribed classical regimen. Thus the integrity of the classical curriculum leading to
the B.A. degree would remain unimpaired, but there would still be a chance for
students to get an education in the "scientific," "literary," or "English" studies. In
these new, parallel courses, the classical studies were either diminished, or they
entirely disappeared to make way for the physical and biological sciences, English and
modern languages, and the social sciences.
A radical plan by Jacob Abbott was adopted by the board of trustees of
Amherst College in the 1820s to train boys for occupations that would be useful for
the social improvement of a rapidly modernizing society-namely, commerce, business,
international trade, farming, and teaching-but it faded rapidly. The reformers did not
reckon sufficiently with the difficulty of attracting able boys to the "lower" occupa-
tions. The new courses did not usually set such high standards for admission as did the
classical course; that is, they did not require as much Latin or Greek. They were
allowed to grant, not the bachelor of arts degree, which was jealously reserved for the
classical course, but only a diploma or such new degrees as the bachelor of science,
bachelor of philosophy, or bachelor of letters.
Another approach was the establishment of independent technical schools, as
represented by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Stephen Van Rensselaer, for example, estab-
lished his school in 1824 with the purpose of "... affording an opportunity to the